THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

is assured that he has many friends in the garrison of
critics there, perhaps a majority over all, who would like
to declare themselves openly in his favour, but they are
kept in awe by "a strange mixed monster/7 a sort of
chimera, which some take to be a lion, though, closer ob-
servers report that "his ears are much longer than those
of that generous beast." Not yet prepared for a direct
assault upon this stronghold, Sir Alexander one evening
orders that the said coffee-house be block-headed up in
order that none of the enemy may escape. Hearing, how-
ever, that there is a Hill before the door, he orders that it
be removed before attempting to force an entrance the next
morning. On nearer approach the Hill proves to be only
a paltry Dunghill, which "had long before been levelled
with the dirt." Thus, to the disappointment of an ex-
pectant town, the great assault never takes place. The
leaders of both armies meet, and articles of a "firm peace,
amity, and concord" are signed by Sir Alexander Draw-
cansir, Generalissimo of the Army of Literature, and their
Lownesses, the Princes of the Republic of Grub Street.
As in the Treaty of Aix-la~Chapelle terminating a decade
of useless slaughter, all things are to remain as they were
before the war; all parties agree to sit down quietly and
take their losses without murmur. Grub Street is to retain
its old dominions of Dulness, Billingsgate, Blasphemy, and
Indecency; it is to have sole and entire right forever in
all the newspapers, except one to be called and known by
the name of "The Covent-Garden Journal," whose editor
promises to confine himself to matters of interest and never
to encroach upon the possessions of the Low and Unmighty
Eepublic.

The excellence of Fielding's burlesque warfare suffers
some abatement towards the close where he calls Hill,
though by indirection, a blockhead, an ass, and a dunghill.
In these passages he was himself guilty of the Billingsgate
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